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b& Our Cover 

Our April cover is by one of American children’s 
greatest friends, Walt Disney, who has been delight- 
ing young and old with comics, radio and TV shows, 
and movies for over 20 years. Mr. Disney once served 
others through the Red Cross, too. Back in 1918 and 
1919, he was a Red Cross ambulance driver in France 
for a year. His entire life has been given to bringing 
happiness to others, and our cover is just one more 
instance of how well he succeeds. 


by Fun in Books 

April 3-9 is National Library Week—a good time for 
you to visit your school or community library to find 
out about the many, many adventures in books that 
wait for you there. Once you have found for yourself 
how much fun there is in reading, every week will be 
library week for you! 


bh Another Good Week 

April 9-16 is National Laugh Week and is a good 
time to try out how happily you can laugh. You can 
also chuckle, snicker, giggle, chortle, guffaw, and roar. 
But the best laugh of all is the one that just plain 
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wells up from being happy with friends, games, and 
the beautiful coming of spring. 


b& An All-American Birthday 

On April 14, the 70th birthday of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union will be celebrated in all the Americas— 
North, Central and South. The Union (whose official 
name is the Organization of American States) is one 
of the world’s great international agencies. Today, it 
joins 21 American nations speaking four languages 
(Spanish, English, Portuguese, French) in a close co- 
operation that helps build a better and peaceful life 
for everyone in the New World. On our back cover is 
a picture in honor of the Union’s 70th birthday. 


» Figuring Easter and Passover Time 

Easter is the first Sunday after the full moon fol- 
lowing the vernal equinox (that moment in spring 
when day and night are exactly equal in length). That 
puts this year’s Easter on April 17. 

Passover is figured from the ancient Jewish calen- 
dar, in which the year is reckoned by the sun and the 
months by the moon. Passover starts at sundown on the 
14th day of the Jewish calendar month called Nisan. 
This year’s Passover comes on April 12. 

Maurice Flagg, Editor 
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American Billy and his Norwegian cousin Willi 
looked alike, but didn't think alike, until some- 
thing happened to change their minds. 


B mLLy ANDERS walked idly along the shore 
of the fjord. It had rained, and the clouds 
looked like more rain. It made Billy all the 
more gloomy and dissatisfied with Norway. 

Around the bend, he came across his young 
sister Betty and their cousin Inga, in a boat. 
Intent on fitting oars into oarlocks, the girls 
did not even look up when he spoke. 

Feeling vaguely insulted, Billy trudged on 
up the hill to the farmhouse. Not that there 
would be anyone around to talk to. His uncle 
and older cousins were out in the fields; his 
Aunt Klara was busy in the house. 

A sound of hammering from the barn made 
Billy hesitate. That was Willi, repairing the 
cow stalls. Billy almost preferred to talk with 


The Look-Alikes 


Willi barely looked 
up from repairing the 
cow stalls to snap, 
“Oh, it's you,” to his 
look-alike cousin. 


the animals than his “look-alike” cousin, but 
loneliness pushed him through the open door. 

Willi barely glanced up. “Oh, it’s you,” 
he said. 

“Yes,” Billy snapped, “it’s me.” 

Coldly, Willi corrected him. “It is J! You 
don’t even know your own language.” 

Billy jeered, “Just because you know a few 
words of English you think you’re a linguist.” 

“T know more English than you know Nor- 
wegian.” 

“T’ve only been in this country two weeks!” 
Billy almost shouted. 

“And I,” Willi said calmly, squinting 
along a plank, “have never been in yours. And 
I do not know whether I want to visit you 
next summer, although I know all American 
boys are not like you—lazy and sulky.” 

“Well, for your information, back home I 
help Dad in the garden all the time—but 





By Karen Overgaard 








right now I’m on a vacation! And I hope 
you don’t come!” 

They glared at each other. Looking at 
Willi was like looking into a mirror for Billy. 
They were the same age, build and height; 
they were both blonde, blue-eyed, and big- 
eared. Even their names were really iden- 
tical: William Anders, American; Wilhelm 
Anders, Norwegian. But the boys felt only 
mutual dislike. 

For Billy, the trip to Norway had been fun 
until he and Betty had been stranded, as he 
thought of it, at the farm while their parents 
went off to tour Europe. 

“This sure is a dead place,” Billy said in 
a loud voice over Willi’s hammering. “There’s 
not even a movie in ten miles.” 

“Back home on Saturday, we’d be going to 
a movie with the gang. We’d eat popcorn 
and candy in the show, and then we’d go to 
the drugstore and have chocolate sodas.” 

“I wonder you are not a fat boy,” Willi 
sneered, “eating so much rich food.” 

“It’s better than goat’s milk and black 
bread,” Billy retorted. 


“We do not eat that all the time,” Willi © 


reminded him. “My father gave it to you 
to try, only. I think you are not a good sport. 
You should have gone with your parents.” 


Just beyond, the girls huddled 
in their oarless boat, carried 
along by swift fjord currents. 
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“Don’t think I wanted to stay at your old 
backwoods farm,” Billy replied hotly. “All 
you do around here is get up early and work 
all day and go to bed early. There’s no time 
for hiking, the water’s too cold for swimming, 
and the current’s too strong to go out in the 
boat and fish. I’d rather be home pulling 
weeds in our garden than here right now!” 
With that, Billy stalked out the door, ram- 
ming into his Aunt Klara so hard he almost 
knocked her over. 

He muttered an apology, but neither he nor 
Willi explained when she asked, sighing, 
“Now, what is all the shouting about?” She 
said to come in for lunch, and they followed. 

At the big kitchen table Billy tried some of 
the fish Aunt Klara had placed on his plate. 
It was very good, although he did not care 
much for the brown cheese, which he knew 
was goat’s cheese. 

“Aren’t you hungry, Billy?” his aunt asked. 

“TI like the fish very much,” he said. 

“Know what it is?” Willi asked slyly. “It’s 
eel.” 

Billy almost choked and put down his fork. 
He wished he hadn’t, because he could see it 
pleased Willi. He muttered, “I’m just not 
very hungry, Aunt Klara.” He couldn’t have 
eaten another bit, now. Eel! 


Illustrated by John Crandall 











“If you did some work,” Willi snapped, 
“you would have an appetite.” 

“You two,” his mother said, her eyes flash- 
ing angrily, “big as you are, you cannot get 
along nicely like the little ones.” At that, she 
frowned and went to the window. “I called 
them twice,” she said. “They must have 
walked too far up the shore to hear me. Willi, 
go and get them. It is raining again, too.” 


Billy told her then about seeing them in 
the boat, not half an hour ago. 

“In the boat?” Aunt Klara repeated, put- 
ting her hand to her mouth. 

“They were just fooling around with the 
oars,” Billy said defensively. He was sud- 
denly afraid, because of the look on their 
faces. “What could happen?” 

Willi told him, grimly. “They could drift 
into midstream, they could get taken by the 
current, they could get swept downstream...” 

“Well, I didn’t know!” Billy said, unwill- 
ing to let them know how scared he was now. 
“You’ve told me at least three times how Nor- 
wegian kids can row and ski practically from 
the minute they’re born!” 

“All right, boys,” Aunt Klara said quietly. 
“No time now for your private war. Willi, go 
up on the hill and see whether you can see 
them. If you can, go after them. If you can- 
not...” She did not finish, although she 
said something solemn in Norwegian. 

Willi’s speed and urgency carried him to 
the top of the hill and down before Billy was 
halfway up. Willi called in Norwegian to his 
mother as he raced down the hill toward the 
shore and the boats. Billy dashed after him. 

“Did you see them?” he asked Willi breath- 
lessly when he caught up. Already Willi was 
pushing a boat out. He leaped into the boat 
and expertly fitted oars into oarlocks. “All 
right,” Billy said, “don’t tell me anything, but 
you're not going without me.” He clambered 
in. “My sister’s out there, too,” he added bel- 
ligerently. “And I know how to row!” 

“All right, then, row!” Willi shouted, and 





bent to his oar. Billy bent to his. They moved 
steadily out into the fjord. Just when Billy 
thought his shoulders would not tolerate one 
more pull, he heard the girls, calling for help. 

Willi handed his oar to Billy, and turned 
around. Billy didn’t know he could be so 
happy to see his kid sister. The girls were 
huddled in the boat, arms around each other, 
in an effort to keep warm. They had lost 
both oars, they sobbed. 

“Never mind,” Billy said cheerfully. “We'll 
get you home.” He had said “We” without 
thinking. And without thinking, he grinned 
at Willi. 

Willi grinned back. “You row good,” he 
said. 

Billy corrected him. “You should say, “You 
row well,” he said, grinning. 

“Why?” Willi wanted to know. 

Billy laughed. “Who knows!” 

They were laughing when they entered the 
kitchen, all four dripping and shivering. 


Later at the big kitchen table Aunt Klara 
said happily, “Now we have a peace con- 
ference. The war is over, no?” 

The boys smiled at each other. That was 
answer enough. Billy said impulsively, “Willi, 
I'll help you. Got another hammer?” 

“The stalls are finished,” Willi answered, 
“but there was another chore Father wanted 
done, wasn’t there, Mother?” 

Aunt Klara said slowly, “Oh . . . no, it can 
wait.” 

“Tt’s more fun with someone,” Willi said, 
jumping up. “Come on, Billy . . . I think you 
have never cleaned a pig-run before!” He 
laughed at the look on Billy’s face. 

Billy put on his jacket and said with mock 
dismay, “Wait’ll the gang hears about this!” 
He ran after Willi, whooping like an Indian. 

Cleaning the pig-run was more fun than a 
movie, in a muddy, laughing, jostling kind of 
way. As long as the fellow he cleaned it with 
looked no better than he did when it was over 

. in fact, looked just like him! > 
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Tatsuo Nagazaka, a Nagoya JRC member, points 
out a badly flooded area to Danny Yazak, who 
later reported to classmates on the project results. 





Little People to Little People 


The pictures on these pages show you 
scenes from a very wonderful story of inter- 
national friendship. 

A few months ago, a howling typhoon 
brought destruction to vast areas in Japan. 
We wrote one of the interesting stories about 
the typhoon’s aftermath on page 2 of the 
March NEWS. Now we have received from 
the American Red Cross office in Tokyo the 
story of what American Junior Red Cross 
members in Japan did for their Japanese 
friends. 

The United States has a number of military 
bases in Japan, and children of the men serv- 
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ing in the armed forces are enrolled in JRC in 
the military dependent schools there. When 
they heard about the typhoon’s destruction, 
they set right to work packing supplies that 
would help Japanese school children get back 
to their studies quickly. They named their 
project “Little People to Little People.” 

When the supplies were ready to be given 
to the Japanese children, several of the Amer- 
ican JRCers went to the typhoon-hit areas in 
order to be able to report the results of their 
project to their classmates. Our pictures of 
scenes in the Japanese provinces were taken at 
that time. 
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Damon Jorgensen (r) hands a box of paints to a 
fourth grader who lost a sister in the tidal waters. 


Tachikawa Air Base elementary schoolers help in 
after-school packing bee. Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers packed 500 cases of basic school supplies. 


ARC Photos by Takaaki Uchida 


Judith Brown talks about the great storm with two 
boys whose homes were destroyed. The boys wear 


the traditional black uniforms of male students. 


At right, chattering Hakusui Primary School third 
graders surround Judith, fascinated by her English. 
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Judith and Damon explain the supplies being un- 
packed by fifth grade students at Hakusui School. 





Two primary schoolgirls grin with pleasure and ex- 


citement at receiving their classroom supplies. 
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A well-trained dog is a happy dog. And those 
around him are happy, too. 

There are certain things that a well-trained 
dog should know, and with a little time and 
patient effort you can teach them to him. 

When your dog is 6 months old, you can 
start his obedience training. 





By Francine Litt Brown 


Illustrated by Ron Jones 


To enforce your commands during. this 
training period you should have your dog 
wear a slip-chain collar. This is a metal chain 
with rings at each end. When the dog makes 
a wrong move, it will tighten and pull him 
back. At all other times it will remain loose. 

Do not work your dog more than a half 








hour at a time, and do not move on to another 
command until he has mastered the one you 
are working on. 

First of all, a dog should know his own 
name. He learns this through conversation. 
When you talk to him, always use his name. 
Later, when you give a command, always say 
his name first. 

He should next learn the meaning of “No.” 
In teaching this command, you should say 
“No” at the same time you stop him from do- 
ing whatever he’s doing that you object to. 

If he is barking too much, give the com- 
mand “No” and hold his jaws shut with your 
hand. If he jumps up on a forbidden piece of 
furniture, give the command “No” at the 
same time you push him gently but firmly 
to the floor. 

Do not give this command unless you mean 
it. Soon, when you do give it, your dog will 
know it means to stop whatever he is doing— 
whether it is barking, jumping up on you, or 
even eating his food. 

Remember always: in training your dog, 
patience is the watchword. 


The next command to teach your dog is 
“Sit.” This means to sit right down wherever 
he is the moment you say it. 

To teach this, take his leash in your right 
hand and pull up on it as you give the com- 
mand “Sit.” At the same time push his rump 
down with your left hand. 

When your dog has mastered this com- 
mand, place him at your left side and give the 
command “Heel.” If he pulls ahead, pull him 
to your side with the command “Heel.” If 
the dog drags behind, pull him up to your 
side with the same command. Insist that he 
learn to walk along beside you. After a little 
practice you can teach him to do this and 
also to assume a “Sit” position at your side as 
soon as you stop walking. 

The next command to teach is “Come.” 
For this training, your dog should be directly 
in front of you and facing you. When you 


give the command “Come,” pull the dog for- 
ward and have him sit directly in front of you. 
The sitting should be part of the command 
“Come” and not two separate commands. 
As you practice this exercise, you will grad- 
ually replace the leash with a longer rope. 





Training in the command “Come.” 


Finally you will work with no connecting tie 
between you at all. 

After the “Come” command, you will want 
to teach your dog the command for lying 
down. Do not confuse this “Down” com- 
mand with “No.” 

To teach the meaning of “Down,” attach 
the leash to the training collar and give the 
command along with a downward motion of 
your hand, at the same time pulling the leash 
under your foot. Repeat this until the dog 
lies down without your having to pull the leash 
under your foot. With practice you will be 
able to have the dog obey this command with- 
out even having the leash attached. 

Another command you will want to teach 
your dog is “Stay.” Bring your dog to a “Sit” 
or “Down” position and give the command 
“Stay.” 

Work with a close leash at first and correct 
him when he tries to get up. Then try it with 
the leash lying on the floor. After practicing 
this exercise for a few weeks, you should be 
able to give this command and leave the room 
and peek in so that if the dog changes his 
position you can correct him. The ultimate 
goal is to have him “Stay” when you have 
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given the command even though you leave the 
room and he is alone. 

It will be helpful if, during training, you 
will reward your dog with a tidbit and a word 
of praise or a pat when he correctly carries 
out a command. 

Give your command in a low but firm voice. 
Dogs have excellent hearing. There is no need 
to shout. Always use the same word for the 
same command. Do not say “No” one time 
and “Stop that” another. You'll only con- 
fuse the dog. 

Your dog naturally wants to please you. He 
should never be punished unless you are sure 
he has deliberately disobeyed you. Then, a 
severe scolding or a slap with a folded news- 
paper is all that’s necessary to punish him. 
If your dog has done something wrong, never 
command him to “Come” to you and then 
punish him after he has obeyed. Always go 
to him to punish him. 








Your dog wants to please you. 


An immediate obedient response to your 
command may one day save your dog’s life. 

He will enjoy his training, and it will in 
no way lessen his affection for you. In fact, 
he will love you all the more. Be patient and 
persevering. Your dog is a highly intelligent 
animal. He is willing to learn and anxious to 
please. * 





TWO POEMS FOR APRIL 


A Windy Day 
I watch the leaves blow across the street. 
I watch the trees bend and sway. 
And I’m enjoying myself as I walk to meet 
My friend on this windy day. 


I watch the birds go soaring by, 
Wheeling crazily, and I hear them cry. 
The clouds go dashing wildly by 

Up in the blackish-blue sky. 

The animals curl up tight in balls 

And watch their homes’ shaking walls. 
The people all cling closer together 

And watch the wild and roaring weather. 


But I go outside and look up in the sky 
And watch the birds go soaring by. 
I love the trees to bend and sway. 
Oh, how I love a windy day! 
—Kristie Randall 
Atlantic JHS, Quincy, Mass. 
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My Tree 
I have a tree. 
It is round and green. 
The prettiest tree 
I have ever seen. 
I see it every day 
As I run and play. 
—Ann Ganus 
Flint Hill School 
Vienna, Va. 


Answers to puzzles on page 25 


“Turtle” Puzzle Words from ‘‘Rabbits”’ 
1. throw ‘ rat 
2. ugly - art 
3. roads > 4 
4. towel 5. it’s 
5. left 6. tar 
6. enters 7. sit 








Hans Christian Andersen 


Hans Christian Andersen, the Dane who became one of the world’s best loved story- 
tellers and whose stories remain favorites today, is seen here in a striking photograph 
made in 1863. The picture appears in an American publication for what is believed 
to be the first time. Andersen's life story might have inspired the ever-popular “The 
Ugly Duckling,’ because the storyteller, too, had a lonely, sad childhood, but grew up 
to a life of ease and friendships won by his great talent. 


(Photograph from the Danish Foreign Office Journal, published in the NEWS through the 
courtesy of the Danish Embassy, Washington, D. C.) 
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The Magic Bundle 


By Max Awner 


Last October, we gave you Adela Awner’s story of 
her first school day in Denmark. Now her father 
tells us about what happened on the fourth day. 


If this story has just a little of the flavor of 
a Hans Christian Andersen fairy tale, maybe 
that’s because it happened in the country 
where he was born and which inspired his 
heartwarming fables. Only this story really 
did happen. 

It was only a small parcel wrapped in pink 
paper that Leif brought to school that day in 
Copenhagen, and I am sure it never occurred 
to him that he was doing anything extra- 
ordinary. And of course he wasn’t. It was 
only what happened with the little package 
that was extraordinary. 

I know it was, because my little daughter 
Adela told me all about it, and she was the 
one Leif brought the package for. The trouble 
was, she could never tell him—they spoke 
different languages. But though she never told 
him, he saw, and I think he knew. 

We had been in Denmark only a few weeks, 
under a United States government study grant 
I had won. Since we were staying nearly a 
whole year, Adela, who was nine then, had to 
go to school, too. But where? 

There was one school for American chil- 
dren in Copenhagen. But it was on the other 
side of town. The Danish public schools, we 
knew, are among the best in the world. We 
decided, as long as we were in Denmark, to 
do as the Danes do. We decided to send 
Adela to a Danish school, even though she 
knew hardly a word of Danish. 

We, and she, knew it would be difficult at 
first. She was a newcomer in a strange coun- 
try, with practically no knowledge of the lan- 
guage and no friends. For the first three days 
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she received only stares, whispers, and giggles. 
And hour after hour of lessons that she 
couldn’t understand at all. 

And then Leif came to the rescue. 

It was early in the morning of the fourth 
day. The children were in their seats but the 
teacher had not yet begun the lesson. Leif 
sat just to the right and one seat behind Adela. 
Suddenly he reached over and without a word 
placed the little parcel on her desk. It was 
neatly wrapped in pink paper and looked like 
the lunch packages of little open sandwiches 
most of the children brought to school. In 
fact, Adela’s first thought was that Leif was 
giving her his lunch—perhaps in the belief 
she had nothing to eat. 

Puzzled and embarrassed, she at last took 
her own lunch out of her desk, held it up so 
Leif could see, then politely handed the pack- 
age back to him. All without a word passing 
between them. Through a corner of her eye 
Adela saw Leif slip the bundle back into his 
spacious leather schoolbag, while a look of 
deep disappointment came over his face. 

The lesson began a minute later, and Adela 
thought little more about the incident. But 
when lunch period came, and the children 
were all eating, Adela more than once no- 
ticed Leif casting troubled glances at her. 

After lunch the children prepared to go 
outdoors for a half-hour’s recreation. That’s 
when the little pink bundle turned up again. 
Only in different hands this time. The teacher, 
a young woman who spoke excellent English, 
came up to Adela, while all the other children 
watched, and said, “Leif feels badly that you 
refused his little present. He says he really 
would like you to have it. And I would too.” 
She held out the small pink package. 

Still puzzled, this time Adela accepted it. 








The minute the children were out of the 
school building Adela became the center of a 
chattering, tugging mob of children—all eyes 
riveted on the little pink bundle in her hand. 
While Leif stood politely to one side, the chil- 
dren soon made it clear they wanted her to 
open it then and there. 

What could she do but sit down in the 
middle of the school yard and unwrap it? 

It was a little assortment of cookies and 
other sweets, which Leif must have persauded 
his mother to put up for “the new girl in the 
class who doesn’t speak any Danish.” He 
might also have added, “I'll bet where she 
comes from they don’t make cakes and cookies 
like we do in Denmark.” Which would have 
been perfectly true. 

What happened next must have gone be- 
yond even Leif’s best hopes. With the pack- 
age open for all to see, the children pressed 
closer around the no-longer-strange new girl 
—all clamoring for a sampling of her goodies. 
She filled one outstretched palm after another, 





The children politely said “Tak,’’ one of the few Danish words she knew. 


while they whooped with joy over some choice 
morsel or merely said a polite ““Tak”—thank 
you—one of the few Danish words Adela 
knew. 

With difficulty, she managed to pass one 
sweet to Leif, who still stood shyly in the 
background, and finally she dared to pop one 
into her own mouth. Long before all the up- 
turned palms were filled, the sweets were gone 
—and Adela only wished she knew how to 
apologize to those who didn’t get any. 

The little bundle that had been filled with 
pure friendship was now empty. But the 
friendship had magically been transplanted to 
the hearts of about thirty children, including 
a nine-year-old girl who an hour before had 
felt strange and alone but would never feel 
that way again in Denmark. 

Leif? He was just one of the boys in her 
class, and Adela didn’t see him again after 
she left that school about two months later. 
But she’ll always remember him. Because his 
name spelled Life to her. + 


Illustrated by Dagmar Wilson 





These magazine covers show the different kinds 
of magazines put out for young readers by Red 
Cross societies around the world. Inside these 
covers, and many more that the NEWS does not 
have space for, are stories of services given by 
members of Junior Red Cross in their own and 
other countries. Maybe the language is not one 
you know, and the alphabet may even look 
strange, but the story of service is the same in 


any language. 
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THE T7T'TLE BROWN WaGON 


Mr. Zelker changes his business a little, and sur- 
prising things happen. 

Mr. Alonzo Zelker was a difficult man to 
suit. He lived in a house where everything 
had to be “just so.” He was fussy about his 
meals, too, and would not eat certain things 
because he was afraid they would upset his 
stomach. 

His business was selling antiques—every- 
thing from A(lonzo) to Z(elker). He sold 
old clocks with painted faces, and rush-bot- 
tomed chairs, and sea chests, and pepper 
grinders, and maple bedsteads. But he didn’t 
enjoy it, because he did not like having people 
track mud into his house when they came to 
buy. So he had to take his antiques around in 
a wagon, drawn by a handsome bay horse. 

It was a little wagon, and at first Mr. 
Zelker had it painted green. But then he 
thought green was too commonplace. So he 
had it painted red. But after a few days he 
decided that red was too gaudy. So he had it 
painted blue. And the blue was too dark. So 


then he had it painted yellow. And that was 
too light. 

Finally the painter said, “Why don’t you 
have a nice brown? It will look well with 
your bay horse.” The painter thought to him- 
self, “It will look well with Mr. Zelker, too.” 
For Mr. Zelker was small and brown-haired, 
and his skin was brown from driving his 
horse and wagon over the roads in all kinds 
of weather. 

Mr. Zelker said glumly, “Well, then, paint 
it brown.” 

He didn’t think he would like it, in spite 
of what the painter said. Oddly enough, 
though, when the wagon was painted a rich, 
warm brown it looked fine with the horse, and 
the painter thought it looked equally fine with 
Mr. Zelker. The trouble was, it looked all 
wrong with the antiques. 

Every day, when Mr. Zelker loaded his 
wagon, he felt unhappy. He liked to have 








things just right—his house, his antiques, his 
horse, and his wagon. And now he found that 
most of the time he was going about with a 
half-empty wagon, simply because the things 
he might put in it didn’t look right in it. 
They were all dark with age, and many of 
them were brown. He already had a brown 
wagon and a brown horse, and he didn’t want 
to change either of those. 

Finally he decided to try other things in the 
wagon. He found that bright-colored toys 
looked fine in the brown wagon. He found 
that bolts of gay calico cotton looked wonder- 
ful. He found that shiny copper kettles 
looked beautiful. So he left his brown an- 
tiques at home and filled the wagon with toys 
and bolts of calico and shiny copper kettles 
and set out on his rounds. 

Almost right away he had a buyer for one 
of his toys. “Little Peter’s birthday is tomor- 
row,” a lady said. “And I’ve been so busy 
I haven’t had time to get to town.” She 
bought a painted wooden duck that Peter 
could pull on a string and that would bob its 
head when it was pulled. 

Mr. Zelker hated to part with it because it 
was such a nice note of color in his wagon, 
but he decided that he could get another one. 

The woman said, “Oh, before you go, you 
must have one of my delicious doughnuts. I’ve 
just made them.” And she offered him a 
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brown, crispy doughnut powdered all over 
with sugar. Now Mr. Zelker never ate dough- 
nuts—he thought they disagreed with him— 
but this one looked most inviting, so he 
thanked the lady and took it. It was de- 
licious, and he ate it to the last crumb. 

At his next stop, he sold a copper kettle. 
He hated to part with it, because it had 
looked so beautiful in his brown wagon, but 
he decided that he would get another one at 
once to fill its place. 

“It’s just the thing to make jelly in when 
berrying time comes around,” the old lady 
said as she paid him. “Now, before you go, 
do try some of my homemade bread with a 
slice of sausage and a pickle. The bread is 
still warm from the oven, and I put up the 
pickles myself.” 

Now Mr. Zelker never ate hot bread and 
sausage and pickles—he thought they were 
bad for him-—but the homemade bread 
smelled delicious, and the sausage was most 
tasty, and the pickle was mouth-watering! 

At his next stop, Mr. Zelker saw two little 
girls in the yard. They were very pretty— 
one had brown hair and one had golden hair 
—but they were quarreling. 








“T don’t want to wear your old dress!” the 
smaller one was shouting to the bigger one. 
“It’s faded! I don’t see why you should always 
get the new dresses, and I have to wear your 
old ones—just because I’m younger!” 

Mr. Zelker got right down from his wagon 
and rang the doorbell. And when their 
mother came to the door and he saw how 
pretty she was, he said, “It really isn’t fair 
that the little girl should have to wear her 
sister’s old dresses.” 

The mother looked quite surprised and 
started to say something, Mr. Zelker held up 
his hand. “Now, if your older daughter’s 
dresses were made of my calico, they wouldn’t 
be faded by the time your younger daughter 
got to wear them.” 

“But . . .” began the mother. 

Mr. Zelker rushed on. “In fact I have an 
even better idea. My calico is so cheap that 
you could afford to make new dresses for both 
of them! Let me get the bolts and show you.” 

He spread them out and the little girls came 
running. “That one, that one!” they cried, 
pointing to a piece of soft blue cloth with 
little yellow flowers and green leaves sprinkled 
over it. “Yes,” said their mother, “that’s 
sweet. Ill take some. And you might as well 
cut enough so that I can have a new dress, 
too,” she told Mr. Zelker. “Won’t it be fun 
when we are all dressed alike?” 

The girls cried, “Oh, yes, yes!” and hugged 
each other and their mother. 


Mr. Zelker hated to part with the bolt of 
blue calico with yellow flowers. It was his 
favorite. But he decided that he could get 
another bolt that would be almost as pretty 
to take its place. 

“Now, before you go,” the mother said to 
Mr. Zelker, “you must have some of our 
homemade root beer. I’m sure you’re thirsty.” 

It hadn’t occurred to him before, but Mr. 
Zelker was thirsty. And though he had never 
had a glass of root beer because he thought it 
would disagree with him, he took some now. 
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Mr. Zelker would miss the cheerful note the painted 
wooden duck had made in his little brown wagon. 


It tasted fine. He watered his horse and 
drove on. Everywhere he went that day he 
had a remarkable success in selling his wares. 
The little brown wagon was almost empty 
when he got home that evening. 

“This is more fun than selling antiques,” 
he said to the bay horse as he stabled it and 
rubbed it down. “When I had my little 
wagon full of chests and tables and clocks and 
chairs, sometimes a whole week would go by 
before I found a buyer for anything. But with 
toys, and calico, and copper kettles I am 
finding buyers everywhere. It’s a good thing 
I had my wagon painted brown, after all.” 

He gave the bay horse some extra oats. 
Then he walked right into his house without 
bothering to wipe his shoes on the mat and 
he didn’t even notice that he had tracked mud 
into his nice neat kitchen. He was too happy 
to care about a trifle like that. 

Still thinking about his day, he said out 
loud, “Antiques are old things which have 
already had a long and useful life. What I’m 
selling now helps people to grow—like the 
toys or to make things in—like the copper 
kettle for jelly; or to make things out of— 
like the dresses from the calico cotton. And 
that’s a worthwhile business. It’s fun.” 

“What’s more,” he said, rubbing his hands 
together, “I’m going to have a piece of sau- 
sage and a doughnut and a pickle and a glass 
of root beer for my supper!” * 
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| Words and Music by 
| Briskly Mildred Hofstad 
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BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Candy Paks for chil- 
dren in a state home for the retarded are as- 
sembled by students from Central High School. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—Martha Lynn Cecelski, 
Bayview Terrace kindergarten pupil, admires 
a JRC-made Easter bunny party decoration. 
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KLAMATH FALLS, OREG.—Costumed JRCers of Emily H. Priest's fourth grade room at Conger School en- 
tertain patients at a convalescent home. Sally Elliott, JRC room representative, presents a lily for the home. 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C. — Sixth graders at Cotswold 
School decorate the pots of plants they have grown 
themselves to give patients at the county home. 
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MANSFIELD, OHIO—(Below) A madonna made of 
paint chips by second graders at Prospect School 


serves as background to a bank window display. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Children in the sightsaving 
class at John Burroughs Elementary School made 





this rabbit for the children’s ward in a hospital. 
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PONY RIDERS 


One hundred years ago this month began the Pony 





By May Hall Thompson 


Express. It lasted for only a little while, but is one 
of the most glamorous episodes in American history. 


On April 3, 1860, a jet-black horse with 
20-year-old Johnny Frey on its back started 
from St. Joseph, Missouri, on the first ride of a 
famous mail service—the Pony Express. It 
was with fanfare that he galloped away, for 
people turned out in large numbers to see him 
off. They cheered loudly as steamboats 
whistled, bands played, bells rang, and flags 
waved. It was a gala occasion! 

At the same hour on that day eastbound 
mail was started from San Francisco up the 
Sacramento River by steamer to Sacramento, 
from which it was to go by Pony Express to 
St. Jo. At Sacramento, too, there was fiesta as 
the first westbound rider started off. This 
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was Harry Hoff and he rode a white horse on 
the first of his relays. 

These relays would continue 1900 miles. 
The average “run” for a rider was about 75 
miles, more or less, depending on the route, 
before he was replaced by a new man. But so 
swiftly did the pony travel that it could go 
only 10 or 12 miles before becoming ex- 
hausted. Then a fresh horse took the mail 
for another relay of approximately the same 
distance. The average speed of 12 miles an 
hour, including stops, was usually maintained 
in the summer. In the winter, with deep 
snows on part of the trail, the “run” was sus- 


tained at 8 miles an hour. The regular 








schedule from east to west and vice versa av- 
eraged 10 days, about 20 days faster than the 
schedule of Butterfield’s Overland Stage line, 
which also carried mail. 

It was the riders who made this mail service 
colorful and kept it in the minds of the people 
for a hundred years. The riders were young 
men usually in their early twenties and seldom 
exceeding 125 pounds in weight. Besides these 
requirements they had to be courageous, good 
horsemen, and of good character. In fact, 
they were men of integrity, loyally devoted to 





their job. Each had to take the following 
oath: “I will use no profane language, will 
drink no intoxicating liquors, will not quarrel 
or fight with any other employee.” And the 
company presented each man with a small 
Bible when he got his job. 

The riders dressed similarly but not in uni- 
form. A typical costume was a cap or hat, a 
buckskin shirt and ordinary trousers tucked 
into high leather boots. Riders always went 
armed with a pair of Colt revolvers in their 
saddle holsters. The saddlebag for carrying 
mail was called a mochila, and while a mail 
of 20 pounds could be carried, the average 
weight rarely exceeded 15 pounds. 


Sometimes the Indians rode 
after the riders or made 
an attack on the stations. 


Illustrated by James Ponter 


Many stories have been recorded about the 
courage and endurance of the riders. For in- 
stance, the fastest time made for the whole 
route was 7 days and 17 hours with 40 riders 
going one way. One young man, Pony Bob 
Haslam, once went on for 185 miles when his 
relief rider failed to show up and when the 
next station had been burned out by Indians. 

And it is interesting and true that one 
young slim lad of 14 years of age applied for 
the job as pony boy. The superintendent hes- 
itated to give one so young this hard work, yet 
the raw material before him seemed good. He 
tried him out and young Cody not only did 
well but soon broke records for endurance. 
Once he went 322 miles without a stopover 
for rest. He was even chased by Sioux Indians 
during this time but outran them. He later 
became the famous Buffalo Bill! 

People traveling by stagecoach watched 
carefully for the pony rider, as seeing one was 
considered one of the highlights of the trip. 
Mark Twain, who made a trip west in 1860 
by stagecoach, describes the Pony Express in 























his book “Roughing It.” In his own famous 
style he wrote: “We had a consuming desire 
from the beginning to see a pony rider; but 
somehow or other all that passed us and all 
that met us managed to streak by in the night 
and so we heard only a whiz and a hail, and 
the swift phantom of the desert was gone be- 
fore we could get our heads out of the win- 
dow.” When Twain finally did see a rider in 
the daytime, he wrote: “So sudden is it all, 
and so like a flash of unreal fancy, but for the 
flakes of white foam left quivering and perish- 
ing on a mail sack after the vision had flashed 
by and disappeared, we might have doubted 
whether we had seen any actual horse and 
man at all, maybe.” 





Indians, too, gazed in open-mouthed wonder 
at the onrushing ponies. To some of them the 
“pony outfit” was “bad medicine” and not to 
be molested. But not all the red men felt this 
way, and many rode after the riders or made 
an attack on the stations, driving off horses 
and stealing food, and sometimes killing the 
station keepers. 

But perils from the Indians were not all. 
There were perils of the wilderness, perils of 
the deserts, perils from storms and even perils 
from friends. While dashing past a wagon 
train of immigrants the rider would some- 
times hear the crack of guns from immigrants 
who thought he was an Indian. Yet so rugged 
and efficient were the pony riders that only 
one mail was lost during all the “runs,” a re- 
markable record. 
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Think then how these riders of the frontier 
felt when on reaching a station they learned 
they had been on their last ride. For notices like 
this were tacked up for them to read. 


NOTICE 
By Order from the East Coast 
The Pony Express 
Will Be Discontinued 
The Last Pony Coming This Way Leaves 
Atchison, Kansas, Before This is Received. 
WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY 
AGENTS 


The “Pony” ended after 16 months of 
service because the telegraph line had reached 
the west coast by that time. News could then 
travel much faster than the “Pony” could 
take it. 

The Pony Express was gone but the young 
riders were left. They had showed what 
stouthearted men can do when they stead- 
fastly stick to their work. Many of the 
leaders of the West came from the pony 
riders, who took their courage and resource- 
fulness, horsemanship, range “savvy” and 
other characteristics with them. Thus a na- 
tion gained immeasurably. 

For instance, the Pony Express showed the 
practicability of building a transcontinental 
railroad, and tracks were laid on its aban- 
doned trail, being completed in 1869. The 
Pony Riders and the station keepers showed, 
too, that the Indians could be overcome and 
work carried on in spite of them. In spite of 
Indians attacking the stations, the mail went 
on through. 

Not only Indians but horse thieves and 
outlaws had plagued the stations. Thus the 
station keepers had to be men of courage too. 
Often they had to fight, and fight hard, some- 
times using blazing Colts and other firearms. 
They, as well as the riders, had to be nimble, 
since only two minutes’ time was allowed for 
changing mounts. All these characteristics of 
the pony riders helped in building the West. 
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“TURTLE” PUZZLE 


The TURTLE lends you the letters of his name to 
begin this puzzle. 


Across 


1. To toss with the hand 


Nh 


. Not beautiful 

. Highways 

. A cloth used to dry the hands and face. 
. Opposite of “RIGHT” 


ao Oo FS CO 


. Goes into 


In the puzzle above, the letters spelling TURTLE 
were used fo begin each word. In the puzzle below, 
all three letters in each word must be from the word 
RABBITS. 


WORDS FROM 
“RABBITS” 


These little friends are telling you: 

Use the letters in Rabbits these words to do. 
1. Animal similar to a mouse 

. Beautiful drawing or painting 

. Small flying creature, not a bird 

. A tiny piece of something 

. Short for “IT IS” 


. Sticky black substance 
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. To occupy a seat 
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SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN FUN 


Children in the southern mountain country have fun 
playing all kinds of games together. Here are three 
of their favorites. 


THE BOOGER MAN will get you if you don’t 
watch out! 

The mountaineers of our southern states 
play a game about the Booger Man. From 
6 to 30 children can play it. One child, 
chosen to be Booger Man, stands behind a 
base line at one end of the playing space 
about 30 feet away. They hold the following 
conversation : 

Booger Man: What are you doing there? 

Children: Picking grapes. 
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Booger Man: How big are they? 

Children: Big as your head. 

Booger Man: How sweet are they? 

Children: Sweet as honey. 

Booger Man: How sour are they? 

Children: Sour as kraut. 

Booger Man: What would you do if you 
saw the Booger Man coming? 

Children: Run like a turkey. 

When the Booger man asks the last ques- 
tion, the children run to his base line and he 
tags all he can before they reach safety be- 
hind it. This procedure is repeated. Those 
who have been tagged help the Booger Man 
until all the children have been caught. 











“SHEEP NANNY” is another favorite game of 
the southern mountain children. 

One player is the leader. The rest, and the 
number of children playing may be from 6 
to 20, are the sheep. 

“She-e-ep nanny! She-e-eep nanny!” the 
Leader calls to the Sheep. 

The Sheep follow in a bunch behind the 
leader calling, “Baa-a-a!” 

Quickly the leader turns and tries to tag 
the sheep, who flee to the safety of a circle 
that has been marked on the ground or floor. 
The leader tries to pull the sheep, one by one, 
out of the circle. He may step inside the 
circle with one foot, but not with both, as he 
pulls at the sheep. Each sheep pulled out 
has to help the leader pull the others. The 
sheep inside the circle try to pull the outer 
ones back. 

The game is over when all of the sheep 
have been pulled out of the circle, or the 
leader and all the sheep pulled into it. 


How MANY MILES TO BURNHAM BRIGHT is 
similar to the old game, “How Many Miles to 
Babylon.” The children stand, hands joined, 
in a semi-circle. Two children at one end of 
the line (A) speak alternate lines with the 

two at the other end (B). 

. How many miles to Burnham Bright? 
Three score and ten. 

. Can we get there by candlelight? 
Yes, and back again. 

. Open the gates and let us go. 
Not without your bow and bo. 

Here’s your bow (all children bend 
forward) and here’s your bo (all children 
bend backward). Open the gates and let us 
go. 

After the last speech the two speakers at 
the A end of the line draw all the children 
(still holding hands), except the two speakers 
at the B end, under an arch, which is made 
by the clasped hands of the two children on 
the B end of the line. + 
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“Sheep Nanny” is a favorite game of the southern mountain children. The leader tries to tag the 
players, or “sheep,” before they can flee to the safety of the circle marked on the ground or floor. 
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Illustrated by Gloria Kamen 
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PAN AMERICAN BIRTHDAY 


In the handsome building above in Washington, D.C., is 


housed the Organization of American States, which most people 
call the Pan American Union. The Union celebrates its 7Oth 
birthday on April 14, with pride in its cooperative programs for 


bettering the lives of people of all the 21 American republics. 








